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I would venture to suggest that — in a contemplated transla- 
tion of all poems — difficult names, such as Njord and Mjolnir be 
anglicised as much as possible ; that words unknown in English, 
such as said, be avoided altogether; also, that explanatory notes 
be more generously added, for the sake of the general reader. 
The note on the famous lines so finely rendered 
The mountains crashed, 
The earth was aflame, 
As Odin's son 
Drove to Giant-home 
would seem superfluous. This is by no means, as Flom opines, 
"a strange inconsistency of the poet, since Thor is not now in 
possession of his hammer, and therefore cannot wield the 
thunderbolt or hurl the flash of lightning:" Thor's rumbling 
car and his yoke of fire-snorting goats produced thunder and 
flame as well. Cf. Swedish dska 'thunder' (< as-aka) lit. 
'driving of the god,' and toralca. (Cf. Mogk in Paul's Grundriss 2 
iii p. 357). 

Lee M. Hollander. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



THE ENGLISH DEAMATIC CENSOESHIP. 

The recent attack upon the censorship of the English drama 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John Galsworthy, and others of 
smaller note lends an immediate as well as a scholarly interest 
to Miss Gildersleeve's book. 1 Not that it is in need of any ex- 
traneous claim to attention. It stands by its own merits as a 
truly craftsmanlike piece of work — a model thesis — planned and 
executed as such an undertaking ought to be, not merely with 
grasp of the whole subject and accuracy in detail, but with skill 
in presentation and individual incisiveness of style. The struggle 
between the players and the Puritans with the City Fathers at 
their head is set forth clearly and dispassionately in its various 
phases, with due recognition of the fact that there were two 
sides to the dispute. The final paragraph of the book may be 
quoted as an example of the writer's judicious lucidity of thought 
and expression: 

"It is customary in histories of the drama and the stage to 
express some judgment, generally severe, upon the Puritan sup- 
pression of the theaters. But fair decisions on such actions in 
the past are not easy. According to their own standards, the 

1 Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama. By Virginia 
Croeheron Gildersleeve, Ph. D. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1908. Price, $1.25. 
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Puritan or Parliamentary party certainly did right in rigorously 
prohibiting the drama. And it is not impossible for modern 
English and American minds, still so deeply impregnated by the 
spirit of the Puritan movement, to appreciate their point of 
view. To men who had already developed something of the 
modern sensibility in matters of decency and morality, most 
of the later Elizabethan drama must indeed have seemed hope- 
lessly abhorrent. Motives of political prudence, moreover, also 
urged the dominant party to act against the stage. Their moral 
zeal, it is true, carried them to an extreme, — just as the lack of 
that quality had carried the playwrights to the opposite pole, 
whither again, in the perpetual swinging of the pendulum back 
and forth across and beyond the golden mean, the reaction against 
Puritanism was to carry the men of the Restoration. There was 
much to justify extreme measures at the time of the closing of 
the theaters. As one thinks of the stage of the period, no longer 
expressive of the best feelings of the nation, as one remembers 
the preposterous horrors into which tragedy had degenerated, and 
the inexpressibly offensive indecency of much of the comedy of 
the time, and with this picture of the drama in mind, reads 
the grave and dignified phrases of the edict of 1642, one feels 
that, for the moment at least, the Puritans had the better part." 
Another instance of the writer's good judgment is the clear- 
ness with which she has set forth the social position of the 
Elizabethan actor, who has been too hastily classed by some 
authorities with "rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars" on ac- 
count of the mention of "Comon Players in Enterludes" in the 
statute of 1572. But, as Miss Gildersleeve points out, in this act 
of parliament the status of players is touched on only incidentally, 
and its penalties are directed against "them only if they (1) do 
not belong "to any Baron of this Realme or . . . any other 
honorable Personage of greater Degree," or (2) "have not Ly- 
cense of two Justices of the Peace at the leaste, whereof one to be 
of the quorum, wher and in what Shier they shall happen to 
wander." * Players, as players, were evidently not vagabonds in 
the eyes of the law; it was as "masterless men," without place 
in the social system, that they were liable, if they failed to 
observe the statutory regulations, to the penalties imposed on all 
vagabonds. If they took advantage of the protection afforded 
to them by the statute, they were granted special privileges. 
"Players in their interludes" were exempted from the sumptuary 
laws regulating the apparel to be worn by different classes of 
society, and to judge from the allusions in contemporary litera- 
ture to the magnificence of their array, they took full advantage 

iP. 80. 
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of their opportunities. The "manes gowne of peche-coler In 
grayne," the "clocke of sade grene," the lace and broadcloth 
Henslowe sold to various players may have been worn on the 
street as well as on the stage. 

But it is to Miss Gildersleeve's account of the development 
of the dramatic censorship in England that most readers will 
turn with the greatest interest, and their expectations will not 
be disappointed, for we have here for the first time a rational 
and detailed account of the characteristically English fashion in 
which that institution was evolved, with many new facts and 
curious sidelights upon the conditions of dramatic production in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The censorship arose, al- 
most by accident, out of the natural desire of the Master of the 
Kevels to make as much as possible (both in dignity and profit) 
out of an office not in itself very lucrative. Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
who in his excellent little book, Notes on the History of the Revels 
Office under the Tudors (1906), has cleared up many misappre- 
hensions on the subject, has shown that while there were oc- 
casional holders of the office of Master in earlier times, the first 
regular occupant was Sir Thomas Cawarden, whose patent, dated 
March 11, 1545, created him Magister Jocorum Revelorum et 
Mascorum omnium et singularium nostrorum vulgariter nun- 
cupatorum Revells and Masks with an annual fee of £10. On 
his death at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign he was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Benger, who died in 1577, leaving "many debts" 
and "very few goods." The new Master and the creator of the 
system of censorship still in force today was Edmond Tilney, who 
continued to hold office till August 20, 1610. In addition to his 
annual fee of £10, Tilney received about £30 a year as allowance 
for extra attendances, and, according to the statement of his 
successor, Sir George Buck, a sum of £100 "for a better recom- 
pence." He ranked in processions with the Knights Bachelor, 
and had an official residence, his post being held, (as his patent 
sets forth) "cum omnibus domibus mansionibus regardis pro- 
ficuis juribus libertatibus et advantagiis eidem officio quovismodo 
pertinentibus sive spectantibus vel tali officio pertinere sive 
spectare debentibus." But as Tilney's term of office coincided 
not only with a period of unusual splendor in court entertain- 
ments, but with the rise of the regular drama, he must have 
found his duties exceedingly onerous, and it is not surprising 
that he turned the new condition of affairs to his own advantage. 
Originally, (as the patent indicates), the sole duty of the Master 
had been the supervison of court entertainments ; but a foothold 
for the extension of his authority had been given by the royal 
patent granted to Leicester's servants on May 7, 1574, to act 
plays "throughout our Eealme of England" — "Provided that the 
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saide Comedies, Tragadies, Enterludes and Stage-playes be by 
tbe Master of our Eevills (for the tyme being) before seen and 
allowed." Tilney in 1581 succeeded in obtaining a special com- 
mission, authorizing him to summon all players with their play- 
makers "to appeare before him, with all suche Plaies, Tragedies, 
Comedies or Showes as they shall have in readiness, or meane to 
set forth, and them' to presente and recite before our said Servant 
or his sufficient Deputie, whom we ordeyne, appointe and au- 
thorize by these presentes of all suche Showes, Plaies, Plaiers and 
Playmakers, together with their playinge places, to order and re- 
forme, auctorise and put downe, as shalbe thought meete or un- 
meete unto himself or his said Deputie in that behalfe." He 
was further empowered to imprison, at his discretion, persons 
refusing to obey. During the years immediately following, there 
is no proof that Tilney succeeded in reaping a profit out of his 
new functions, but from 1592 onward we find Henslowe making 
payments for the licensing of plays and theatres — ten shillings a 
week for the Rose, and £3 a month for the Fortune. Sir George 
Buck, Tilney's successor, received £20 in 1613 for a license to 
erect a new playhouse in Whitefriars, then part of the City of 
London; but this seems to have been a rare windfall. Fees 
were also charged for allowing the actors to play at Christmas, 
in Lent, and on the Cessation of Plague; and in 1628 the King's 
company, "with a general consent and alacrity," agreed to give 
Sir Henry Herbert, who was then Master, two benefit perform- 
ances, one at Christmas and one in Mid-summer, "to be taken 
out of the second day of a revived play at his own choice ;" from 
these performances Herbert said in 1662 that he netted £50, but 
this is probably an exaggeration, as the company compounded the 
benefit perfromances in 1633 for £20 a year. For licensing a 
play, the fee rose from seven shillings under Tilney to £2 under 
Herbert, who in 1633 succeeded in exacting £1 for each of the 
revived plays, previously re-allowed for nothing, or "on con- 
sideration to give mee a booke." After reading a play, Herbert 
had his fee, whether he granted a license or not. In January 
1631 he refused to allow the first version of Massinger's Believe 
As You List, and entered in his Office Book, "I had my fee not- 
withstanding which belongs to me for reading itt over, and ought 
to be brought always with the booke." In June 1642 we have 
the terse entry : "Received of Mr. Kirke, for a new play which 
I burnte for the ribaldry and offense that was in it, £2.0.0." In 
addition to these emoluments, he had "a box gratis" at each of 
the theatres. Herbert continued the practice, established by his 
predecessor Buck, of licensing the printing, as well as the per- 
formance of plays, and in some cases he extended these powers to 
books of poetry. He granted to players and musicians warrants 
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of protection from arrest, and licenses to travel, threatening the 
Mayor of Maidstone with all kinds of penalties when the latter 
hinted that it was not within Herbert's power to grant players 
"a license to wander abroade all England over, at what distance 
soever from you." Herbert not only licensed plays, but other 
exhibitions : "a strange lion brought to do strange things, as turn- 
ing an ox to be roasted;" "an Elephant;" "a live Beaver;" an 
"outlandish creature called a Possum;" wax works, musical 
organs, and many other curious shows. The Dutchman who ob- 
tained a license "to show two Dromedaries for a year" paid 
one pound. One way and another, Herbert made a very profit- 
able business of his office, and the variety and ingenuity of his 
methods might teach a thing or two to a predatory New York 
policeman. His brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, says that 
"by these means, as also by a good marriage, he attained to great 
fortunes for himself and his posterity to enjoy." Herbert him- 
self after the Restoration, estimated his profits at £4000 a year, 
equal to about $200,000 of our money. This, as Miss Gildersleeve 
remarks, "seems impossibly large," but his income from the once 
onerous and unremunerative Mastership must have been a very 
handsome one. It is sad to think that these rich emoluments 
might have turned to sunshine the last poverty-stricken years 
of Ben Jonson, who was granted the reversion of the Master- 
ship in 1621, but was outlived by a previous holder, Sir John 
Astley, who sold the office to Herbert. 

To the players and to the public the Master rendered some 
service in return for his fees. He protected the players from 
encroachments on their rights by unscrupulous competitors or 
Puritan magistrates : he protected the public from manifest abuses 
on the stage. When the Martin Marprelate Controversy made 
its way to the boards in 1589, the Privy Council ordered the sup- 
pression of all plays in and about London "in that Mr. Tilney 
did utterly mislike the same." Elizabeth's proclamation of 1559 
had forbidden the acting of plays "wherein either matters of re- 
ligion or of the governance of the estate of the common weale 
shalbe handled, or treated ; beyng no meete matters to be wrytten 
or treated upon, but by menne of aucthoritie, learning, and wise- 
dome, nor to be handled before any audience but of grave and 
discreete persons ;" and the censorship continued to be exercised 
on these lines. "Scenes which to our modern sense of propriety 
seem inexpressibly offensive, the Master passed over without a 
misgiving. His concern was, in general, not a moral, but a 
practical political one, — the suppression of anything tending to 
cause disorder or contempt of authority." It was such considera- 
tions as these that Tilney had in mind when he wrote on the 
margin of the MS. of Sir Thomas More submitted to him for 
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licensing: — "Leave out the insurrection wholy, and the cause 
thereof!, and begin with Sir Tho. Moore at the mayors sessions, 
with a reportt afterwardes off his good service don, being shrive 
off London, uppon a meeting agaynst the Lumbardes, only by a 
shortt reportt, and nott otherwise, att your own perrilles. E. 
Tyllney." The players, however, (probably Lord Strange's 
men 2 ) did not "leave out the insurrection," but had this scene 
revised by a playwright identified by competent critics with Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 3 Tilney went through the play very thorough- 
ly, striking out long passages with the terse direction, "all al- 
tered" or "Mend yt." Shakespeare was similarly required to 
revise Henry IV, and changed the name Oldcastle to Falstaff. 
As we have not the first draft, the extent of the alterations can- 
not be determined, but unobliterated traces of the original text 
remain in Pt. I, I. ii. 47, "my old lad of the castle," and the 
prefix Old. before one of Falstaff's speeches in Pt. II (Q. 1). 
Jonson's Sejanus, on accusations "both of poperie and treason ;" 
Jonson, Chapman, and Marston's Eastward Hoe, for references 
to the Scotch and to James I's "thirty pound knights," and Chap- 
man's Biron's Conspiracy and Biron's Tragedy, for allusions to 
English and French politics, got their authors into serious trouble, 
and were censored before or in course of publication, though not 
until after they had been acted. But so far as one is able to 
judge of these changes, the wonder is not that they were objected 
to, but that they were ever allowed to pass a censor who knew his 
business. 

Tilney's work during the last years of his term appears to 
have been done chiefly by his Deputy, Buck, who succeeded him 
on his death in 1610. Buck was the first to enforce strict at- 
tention to the provisions of the statute of 1606 "for the prevent- 
ing and avoiding of the great abuse of the Holy Name of God 
in Stage playes." He would not permit " 'Sheart," or " 'Slife," 
or "By th' mass," and struck them out or put in innocuous 
substitutes for them, often to the destruction of the metre. The 
Second Maiden's Tragedy (Lansdowne MS. 807) exhibits his 
meticulous care in such matters of detail. His "reformacions" 
were directed chiefly to removing or mitigating the denuncia- 
tions of the "lustful king" who was the villain of this play, but he 
also showed a delicate consideration for the feelings of the fair 
sex. When the Tyrant laments over the body of his victim, 
who preferred death to dishonor : 

Hadst thou but asked th' opinions of most ladies, 

Thoud'st never come to this ! 

2 The Messenger of III. iii, we know from the MS., was ' ' T. Goedal, ' ' 
and Thomas Goodale was a member of this company in 1592. See Tucker 
Brooke Shakespeare Apocrypha, Introduction, p. 1, and Maas Aeussere 
Geschichte der Englischen. Theater-Truppen, p. 38. 

3 See Tucker Brooke u. s., and Ward, II. 214-5. 
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Buck changed most to many, and put a big cross in the margin 
to emphasize the importance of the emendation ! Sir John Van 
Olden Barnevelt, by Fletcher and Massinger, was also rigorously 
expurgated for political reasons, and was not printed until Mr. 
Bullen included it in his Old Plays. Buck's office book was burnt, 
but the rather scanty evidence surviving indicates that his ad- 
ministration was vigorous, if not intelligent. 

Of his successor, Herbert, we have very much fuller records 
in his Office Book, which was preserved in the chest containing 
the Memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Herbert's accession 
to office coincided with the popular excitement over the pro- 
jected Spanish marriage of Prince Charles, and the thinly veiled 
allusions to this in Middleton's Game at Chess involved not only 
the players, but the Master who had licensed the comedy in very 
serious trouble, from which he escaped by invoking the protec- 
tion of the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, his kinsman 
and superior officer. Like his predecessors, Herbert was ap- 
parently more attentive to details than to the obvious significance 
of the plays he examined. He ordered Jonson to strike out of 
the Tale of a Tub the part of Vitruvius Hoop, ridiculing Inigo 
Jones, but only after the latter had complained of the attack upon 
him. Herbert's chief objection, as he himself expressed it more 
than once, was to "oathes, prophaness and public ribaldry," but 
as he commends in his Register Shirley's Young Admiral as "a 
patterne to other poets," it is evident that he paid less attention 
to morals than to profanity. In the case of IXAvenant's Wits 
the dramatist appealed from the judgment of the Master to that 
of the King, and Herbert records in his office book : — "The king 
is pleased to take faith, death, 'slight for asseverations and no 
oaths, to which I do humbly submit as my master's judgment; 
but under favour conceive them to be oaths, and enter them here 
to declare my opinion and submission." 

The political aspect of Herbert's censorship presents a prob- 
lem on which one would have welcomed more decided expression 
of opinion from Miss Gildersleeve, weighted with her full knowl- 
edge of the traditions of the office and Herbert's idiosyncrasies. 
Professor S. R. Gardiner, it will be remembered, contended that 
Massinger in many of his plays "treated of the events of the 
day under a disguise hardly less thin than that which shows 
off the figures in the caricatures of Aristophanes or the cartoons 
of Punch." Miss Gildersleeve summarizes Gardiner's theories, 
and describes them as "interesting," "possible," "often plaus- 
ible;" one guesses that her attitude is sceptical, and a rigid 
examination from that point of view would have been worth 
while. One of Gardiner's main examples is Believe As You List, 

—9 
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and of this play we have Massinger's own revised MS. 4 as it was 
licensed on May 6th, 1631. Though we have not the MS. Her- 
bert rejected in January of the same year, we are able to form 
some conclusion as to the character of the revision. Herbert re- 
fused to license the original draft because "it did contain dan- 
gerous matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, king of Portugal, 
by Philip II, and there being a peace sworn 'twixt the kings of 
England and Spain." Massinger's efforts were evidently directed, 
not to mitigating any political allegory, but to removing direct 
historical references to the events of 1578. Names and places 
were changed, Sebastian to Antioehus, Europe to Africa, Venice 
to Carthage, and so on; Herbert struck out references in the 
revised version to the personal appearance of Sebastian, though 
they were now ascribed to Antioehus. But the treatment of the 
political situation in England, which Gardiner discerns in the 
revised play, is in his opinion "so plain and transparent, that 
anyone who possesses only a sight acquaintance with the history 
of the reigns of the first two Stuarts can read it at a glance." 
In his view, Prusias stands for Charles I, the Queen for Henrietta 
Maria, Philaxenus for the Lord Treasurer, the Roman ambassador 
for the Spanish ambassador, Carthage for the Dutch Eepublic, 
and Antioehus for Frederick, Elector Palatine, the intention 
being to criticize the King for not coming to his brother-in-law's 
assistance. If so, Charles I showed less insight than Elizabeth 
on the occasion of the Essex rebellion, when Richard II was per- 
formed, and she said, "I am Richard II, know ye not that?" Mas- 
singer's King and Subject was held up by Herbert and referred 
to the King himself. The entry in the office book is significant, 
both as to the king's attitude, and as to that of the Master of 
the Revels : — 

"At Greenwich the 4 of June, Mr. W. Murray gave mee power 
from the king to allowe of the play, and tould me that he would 
warrant it. 

Monys ? Wee'le rayse supplies what ways we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We'le mulct you as wee shall thinke fitt. The Caesars 

In Rome were wise, acknowledginge no lawes 

But that their swords did ratifye, the wives 

And daughters of the senators bowinge to 

Their wills, as deities, &c. 

* This MS. has had a curious history. It apparently escaped (with 
the loss of a leaf) from the destructive energy of John Warburton's 
cook, and found its way into the Garrick collection. It was discovered 
in 1844 by Samuel Beitz, whose brother acted as executor to Garrick 's 
widow, and after further adventures was bought in 1900 for the British 
Museum. There is a photographic reproduction in the Tudor Facsimile 
Texts (Folio Series). 
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This is a peece taken out of Phillip Messinger's play called The 
King and the Subject, and entered here for ever to bee re- 
membered by my son and those that cast their eyes on it, in 
honour of Kinge Charles, my master, who, readinge over the play 
at Newmarket, set his marke upon the place with his owne hande, 
and in thes words : 

This is too insolent, and to bee changed. 

Note, that the poett makes it the speech of a king, Don Pedro 
king of Spayne, and spoken to his subjects." 

It is difficult to believe that the man who wrote these lines 
knowingly suffered reflections to be made on his royal master in 
Believe As You List, relying on the protection of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who was Massinger's patron. Herbert was, as Miss 
Gildersleeve remarks, "more royalist than the king." He after- 
wards described the Commonwealth as "the Late Horrid Ke- 
bellion, when Sir Henry Herbert owned not their unjust and 
Tyranicall Authority," and there is an almost pathetic ring in his 
last entry in the Office Book: "Here ended my allowance of 
plaies, for the war began in August, 1642." 

Herbert succeeded in re-establishing his authority to some ex- 
tent under Charles II, but Miss Gildersleeve does not carry her 
investigation further, contenting herself with the remark that 
"there is no satisfactory account of the office after the Bestora- 
tion." Although the field is obviously not so promising as that 
which is traversed in this volume, it is work worth doing. The 
issue of the quarrels between Herbert and the managers of the 
two patent theatres, D'Avenant and Killigrew, has never been 
clearly set forth, and though this was a period of decadence, alike 
for the drama and the Mastership, we ought to have a better 
account of it than has been given by Colley Cibber and Chalmers. 
Herbert died in 1673, and was succeeded by Thomas Killigrew, 
who held office for ten years. It was during the latter's Master- 
ship that the Maid's Tragedy was provided by Waller with a 
happy ending, on the ground that Beaumont and Fletcher's 
original version showed "too dangerous an example to other 
Evadnes, then shining in the same rank of royal distinction," 
though Cibber, who gives this as a current explanation, imme- 
diately turns it to ridicule, "it being wellknown that the ladies 
then in favour were not so nice in their notions as to think their 
preferment their dishonour, or their lover a tyrant." Cibber him- 
self, under the next Master, Charles Killigrew (1683-1725) was 
obliged to sacrifice the first act of his version of Shakespeare's 
Richard III for equally recondite reasons of high policy, the ex- 
planation given being "that the distresses of King Henry VI, 
who is killed by Eichard in the first act, would put weak people 
too much in mind of King James, then living in France." Nat. 
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Lee's Lucius Junius Brutus was silenced after the third day of 
acting, and Banks's Mary Queen of Scotland was kept from the 
stage for twenty years, for similar reasons. Killigrew was roused 
by Jeremy Collier's Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage (1698) to a campaign against in- 
decency of which the drama at that time was in sore need, but on 
the accession of George I, the Master's authority was weakened by 
the grant of a patent to the directors of Drury Lane, which, they 
contended, freed them from the Master's control. When he de- 
manded the usual fee of £2 a play, Cibber challenged him to 
produce his authority, "and from that time, neither our plays 
nor his fees gave either of us any further trouble." The next 
Master, Charles Henry Lee (1725-44) lived and died in obscurity, 
content to exercise "such authority as was not opposed," and to 
receive "such fees, as were willingly paid." By the statute of 
1737 the Mastership of the Revels was reduced to the status of 
a court sinecure, carrying with it the ancient privileges of £10 
and a lodging, with no responsibilities. 

The Licensing Act of 1737 transferred the dramatic cen- 
sorship to the Lord Chamberlain, who was given power to pro- 
hibit any play "from time to time, and when, and as often as 
he shall think fit," without reason assigned. His powers were 
actually exercised by a Licenser of the Stage whom he appointed 
the following year at a salary of £400, with a Deputy at £200 ; 
but the restriction of the metropolitan theatres to two, which 
the Act had aimed at preserving, was consistently evaded from 
the beginning, and in 1843 it was at last abolished. By this 
Act, which is still in force, the authority of the Lord Chamber- 
lain is extended to all theatres in Great Britain, and their man- 
agers are required to submit to him a copy of any new play or 
part of a play (with a fee not to exceed two guineas, as the 
Lord Chamberlain may determine) seven days before the first 
performance. The Lord Chamberlain may forbid a play either 
absolutely, or for such time as he shall think fit, "whenever he 
shall be of opinion that it is fitting for the Preservation of good 
Manners, Decorum, or of the public Peace." The Lord Chamber- 
lain has ever since followed the example of his predecessors by 
nominating an "Examiner of Plays," who is sworn in as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Household, though there is no authority for such 
an appointment under any statute. While the Lord Chamber- 
lain is a member of the Government and changes with the 
Ministry, the Examiner is a permanent official, free from parlia- 
mentary control, and without responsibility to anyone except the 
Lord Chamberlain who acts upon his advice — one of the curious 
surviving anomalies of English administration. In deference to 
public criticism, two parliamentary committees have been ap- 
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pointed — the first in 1866, and the second in 1892 — and both 
reported that the system has worked satisfactorily. The Joint 
Committee of the Lords and Commons appointed last midsummer 
seems likely to come to the same conclusion, if the struggle be- 
tween the two houses now pending does not prevent it from reach- 
ing any conclusion whatever, though the Lord Chamberlain has 
stated that at the beginning of the investigation he had under 
consideration the establishment of a board of representative ex- 
perts to deal with difficult cases. The inquiry has revealed a 
curious cleavage of opinion. The dramatic authors condemn 
the censorship on artistic and intellectual grounds ; they say that 
the present system does not prevent the acting of plays the main 
purpose of which is to stimulate sensuality, and that it does pre- 
vent the performance of serious dramas in which great questions 
of public and private morality are discussed ; on both these points, 
the evidence of Sir A. W. Pinero, Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and Mr. Hall Caine confirmed the 
position taken up by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy at the be- 
ginning of the controversy. On the other hand, the actors and 
managers — the latter collectively through the West End Theatre 
Managers Association, and the former by the mouth of Sir Squire 
Bancroft, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Forbes Kobertson, and 
Miss Lena Ashwell — defended the existing system. The reasons 
they gave are fairly represented by Mr. Alexander's plea that 
the censorship is wanted "in the interests of the State to regu- 
late, and if necessary, to prevent the public performance of plays 
dealing with political questions, whether at home or abroad ; and 
in the interests of the public, to deal with blasphemous or in- 
decent plays." The real reasons are said to be that the managers 
do not care to accept the responsibility the authors would thrust 
upon them of deciding whether a play were fit for public pres- 
entation ; an adverse decision in the courts after a play had been 
produced would injure their reputation and their business, for 
the money spent in putting the play on would be lost : they prefer 
that the Examiner should give his decision privately and in ad- 
vance. The actors, it is said, are often under contracts which 
leave them little choice as to the acceptance of new parts, and 
they are not enamoured of the heroes and heroines of the problem 
plays the Examiner bars. The critics were equally divided — Mr. 
"Walkley in favor of the censorship, and Mr. Archer against. The 
common man as represented by Mr. J. W. Lowther, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, upheld the institution and urged that 
it needed "tuning up": more plays should be forbidden, not 
fewer; and this is the opinion of many people who approach 
the question at issue from very different points of view. 

Mr. G. A. Eedford, the present holder of the office under 
fire, was appointed in 1895, and during his term has allowed 
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seven thousand plays, and recommended refusal in forty-three 
cases, of which thirteen or fourteen were reconsidered. Among 
those rejected were Mr. Bernard Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession, 
The Showing up of Blanco Posnett, and Press Cuttings — the 
first for moral reasons, the last for political and personal allu- 
sions (there is a statesman named Balsquith in it, and a general 
named Mitchener) ; Mr. Granville Barker's Waste, for open and 
direct references to sexual intercourse and an illegal operation; 
Maeterlinck's Mono, Vanna and some comedies by Brieux, pre- 
sumably on moral grounds ; the Eollies burlesque of An English- 
mans Home, for political reasons. Gilbert and Sullivan's opera, 
The Mikado, after ministering to the innocent delight of a whole 
generation, was banned recently out of consideration for the 
tender susceptibilities of England's new found ally, Japan. Be- 
fore being censor, Mr. Bedford was a bank manager, and he said, 
reasonably enough, that he made no pretence of judging the 
artistic merits of the plays submitted to him; he was there to 
carry out the precedents of the office, and not to express a 
personal opinion. He was under the impression that the phrase 
used in condemning a play — "immoral or improper for the stage" 
— came from an act of parliament, but this turned out to be a 
mistake. What he looked out for was the removal of "passages 
offensive to religious sentiment or to crowned heads," and of 
"personalities expressed or understood," it being a well-estab- 
lished rule that no representation of living persons should be 
permitted. 

From first to last the history of the censorship illustrates the 
tendency of English statesmanship to live from hand to mouth; 
to devise temporary remedies for immediate needs, and to con- 
tinue them with modifications, from century to century, without 
ever facing the situation logically. Mr. Bernard Shaw and his 
allies have had all the best of the argument, but the censorship 
will probably be still in existence when they are all forgotten, — 
and that is a very distant date. Yet the system now in force 
is substantially that built up by Tilney and Herbert in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Herbert's naive declaration that 
the fees are for reading the play, not for licensing it, and "ought 
to be brought always with the booke," hardens into a rule, is em- 
bodied in a statute, and becomes, no doubt, one of the most 
revered principles of the office. The censor still regards as for- 
bidden themes "matters of religion or of the governance of the 
estate of the commonweale," banned by Elizabeth in 1559, and 
consistently disallowed by Tilney and his successors in the Revels 
Office, when they had wit enough to see the significance of the 
plays submitted to them. Mr. Bedford's setting forth of his 
rules of procedure — handed down by tradition, for he is evidently 
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ignorant of the history of the powers he exercises — seems almost 
an echo from the phrases of Herbert's Office Book. But, on the 
whole, people are satisfied. They are not dismayed by the 
anomaly of a man who has been a bank manager sitting in judg- 
ment on Mr. Bernard Shaw and forbidding the performance 
of three plays which he could not understand. Mr. Shaw will 
get his plays acted somehow, — in Ireland, where they have had 
no censorship for one hundred and fifty years — or in the United 
States, where the institution is unknown. The system "has 
worked satisfactorily," and the British public settles itself com- 
fortably to sleep again with the undisturbed conviction that in 
these matters it is at any rate superior to its neighbors on the 
Continent. 

John W. Cunliffe. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I had finished the above before I read in the London Times 
of November 19th that the Joint Select Committee of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons (Censorship) had agreed 
upon a report. For the sake of completeness I subjoin a sum- 
mary of their recommendations as there set forth. In face of the 
proposed optional system of licensing, my reflections on the con- 
servative opportunism of the British public may seem out of 
place, and my prophecy as to the continuance of the censorship 
premature; but it is to be remembered that there is usually a 
wide gap between the recommendations of a committee and 
actual legislation. The ten members of the Committee were not 
agreed, and their report is evidently a compromise between those 
who were in favor of abolition of the censorship and those who 
desired its continuance on the old lines. If a law based on their 
proposals were carried, the censorship would continue to exist, 
and its voluntary character might prove illusory in face of the 
effective control of the situation exercised by the theatre man- 
agers and their avowed preference for the old system. In view 
of the risk involved in the performance of an unlicensed play, 
the author of one likely to be refused a license might find hardly 
less difficulty in putting it on the boards than at present, as the 
Committee recommends that "the powers of the authorities which 
license theatres should remain as they now are." 

John W. Cunliffe. 

THE PROPOSALS. 

The Lord Chamberlain should remain the Licenser of Plays. 
It should be his duty to license any play submitted to him 
unless he considers that it may reasonably be held — 
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(a) To be indecent. 

(b) To contain offensive personalities. 

(c) To represent on the stage in an invidious manner a 
living person, or any person recently dead. 

(d) To do violence to the sentiment of religious reverence; 

(e) To be calculated to conduce to crime or vice; 

(f) To be calculated to impair friendly relations with any 
Foreign Power; or 

(g) To be calculated to cause a breach of the peace. 

It should be optional to submit a play for license, and legal 
to perform an unlicensed play, whether it has been submitted 
or not. 

If the Director of Public Prosecutions is of opinion that any 
unlicensed play which has been performed is open to objection 
on the ground of indecency, he should prefer an indictment 
against the manager of the theatre, where the play has been pro- 
duced, and against the author of the play. When notice has 
been given to the manager of the theatre by the Director of public 
Prosecutions of his intention to take proceedings, it should be 
illegal for any further performances of the play to take place 
until the case has been heard and decided. 

The Court before which an indictment is preferred should be 
empowered to make one or more of the following orders accord- 
ing to the merits of the case : — 

(a) Prohibiting the performance of the play for such period 
as they may think fit, but for not more than ten years. 

(b) Imposing penalties on the manager of the theatre. 

(c) Imposing penalties on the author of the play. 

(d) Endorsing a conviction on the license of the theatre. 

A play which has been prohibited by an Order of Court from 
being performed for a period of ten years, should not be eligible 
for performance after that period unless it has been licensed by 
the Licenser of Plays. 

The license of a theatre which has been endorsed three times 
within a period of five years should be liable to forfeiture by the 
Court which directed the last endorsement, and be incapable of 
renewal, for a period of five years following, to or for the benefit 
of the same licensee. 

If the Attorney-General considers that an unlicensed play 
which has been performed is improper for performance on any 
of the seven grounds specified above, he should be empowered to 
apply to a Committee of the Privy Council for an Order pro- 
hibiting the performance of the play for a period of not more 
than ten years, and, if he thinks fit, for an endorsement on the 
license of the theatre. Pending the decision of the Committee, 
the performance of the play should be suspended as in the case of 
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pending prosecutions. Similar consequences should follow a pro- 
hibition of a play and an endorsement of a theatre license by 
order of the Committee of the Privy Council as would follow 
where the order was made by a Court. The Committee of the 
Privy Council could not be empowered to impose penalties on the 
manager or author, and penalties beyond such prohibition and 
endorsement would in such cases be unnecessary. The Committee 
would have an inherent power of hearing cases, if it wished, 
in camera. 

It should be lawful ... to take proceedings against the 
producers of a licensed play; but in those cases the performance 
should not be liable to suspension pending the decision of the 
proceedings, the manager and author should not in any case be 
liable to penalties, nor the theatre license be liable to endorse- 
ment. 
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This book is a review of the course of American novel writing 
from 1789, the year of Mrs. Morton's Power of Sympathy, to 
1830, the year of Cooper's Water Witch. Its method is mainly 
that of a critical bibliography. Dr. Loshe apparently starts with 
Wearelin's list as a basis, improves it by adding new titles and 
omitting the titles of books not American or not properly called 
novels, and discusses the main titles of her list in four groups. 
Into the first three of these groups the novels are sorted accord- 
ing to their nature; "Didactic and Sentimental," "Gothic and 
Revolutionary," and "Early Historical Novels and Indian Tales* 
The fourth group is named for Cooper, and includes his con- 
temporaries. 

Dr. Loshe has done a very useful piece of work in a most 
agreeable manner. The book is scholarly in purpose and effect; 
it must necessarily be in the hands of everyone who studies 
American literature; it is sure to form a foundation stone in 
the work of all who pursue the subject. In it we find a service- 
able account of many books which are not always at hand when 
they are wanted. It is a thoroughly good critical bibliography, 
written with entire freedom from the Dryasdust manner too 
common in doctors' dissertatians. In a word, it would seem 
that Dr. Loshe had succeeded unusually well in doing what she 
set out to do. 

The real service that this book performs for us is twofold, 
bibliographical and critical. It is an indispensable supplement 



